which the execution at Whitehall had aroused. The royal
cause now had a martyr whose faults were all forgotten,
whose virtues were being exaggerated and multiplied,
whose memory should be as a sword and buckler to the
faithful. The time had come to strike down these mad
usurpers in England, but from where should the blow be
delivered? There were months of debate in that question.

First was the plan for using the royalist fleet for a direct
descent upon England, relying upon loyal men to rise in
support. But that was soon ruled out. The fleet, partly dis-
mantled and poorly manned, was now no match for the
improved Parliamentary force at sea. Nor could hastily
gathered countrymen hope to prevail, even with right on
their side, against Cromwell's grim soldiers.

Two other plans were at hand, and each had merits. The
one which both Charles and Hyde favoured was for the
King to go into Ireland, consolidate Ormonde's hold on
the country by granting Catholics the free exercise of their
religion and then raise an army for the invasion of Eng-
land. The latest despatches from the Lord Lieutenant in-
dicated fair chances of success. The program had the added
merit of being at once practicable. As soon as the King
could raise some money, munitions and possibly a few
thousand recruits on the Continent, Ireland would be
ready to receive him.

The alternative to this plan was not so simple, for it in-
volved going to Scotland. The northern kingdom too of-
fered immediate safety and the prospect of an army for
the conquest of England. But no royalist could forget that
these same Scots had thrown Charles the First to his mur-
derers, and they were still stiff-necked enough to insist on
conditions before they received their acknowledged ruler.
The fixing of these conditions and the guarantees which
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